Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can't 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
ae People no longer seem aloof, 

ut friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light ad tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
_ to help you | 


‘The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50¢ a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 


Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C 


22nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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psychogalvanometry 
The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 


from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 


produced by the instrument. 


grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord © mass. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 


For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 
. creates new 
and better sound patterns 


12 Way to Teach Speech - 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


Professional 
M 


kis units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 


ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
: the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
os® the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves . _ Class ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
pie Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 

the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 

re “pedagogically superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


WARREN 


Microphones Microphone stands 
Model © Ceiling and wall booms Head phones 
| ¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 as they 


so shall 
tom-built 
Desk Model they speak 


FURNITURE 
Jay L. Warren, ine, arren, 


Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


*PATENT NO. 2-659-777 


Warren GATED COMPRESSION 
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A free one-year subscription to introduce 
you and your friends to “Better Hearing,” 
the new magazine about hearing problems. 


Here is an offer so rich with hope and 
promise that no hard-of-hearing person 
can afford to pass it by. The publishers of 
Better Hearing Magazine want every per- 
son who has or thinks he may be devel- 
oping a hearing problem, to share the 
thrill of discovery with those fortunate 
ones who have found the answer—and to 
read how it has brought them untold 
freedom, happiness and success! 

This absorbing new magazine is filled 
with exciting true-life experiences of 
people who once thought they would al- 
ways be “hard-of-hearing.” It is crammed 
cover-to-cover with personal testimonies 
of those who have been released from the 


Mail coupon 


REGULAR® 200 value 


bondage of loneliness, unpopularity and 
failure. It tells how they banished their 
imaginary fears, their unreasoning shy- 
ness—how they faced up to the problem 
that was ruining their lives—and con- 
quered it forever! 

Read such informative articles as 
“Rescue from Silence” by Mrs. Ray 
Wright, “Beware of Humbugs” by E. A. 
Rumely, M.D. And many other thrilling 
features, of consuming interest to any 
person who wears, or perhaps should 
wear, a hearing aid. (Some who think 
they need one, may find they don’t!) 

To receive your free one-year intro- 
ductory subscription to Better Hearing, 
or to arrange one for a friend, use the 
free coupon below. Regular $2.00 value. 
Already nearly a million readers. There 
is no charge, and no obligation to renew. 


EDITOR: Better Hearing Magazine 
445 Park Ave., Dept. 42N, New York 22, New York 


Please enter the following name for a free one-year subscription 
to Better Hearing, the new magazine about hearing problems. 


NAME 


today 


ADDRESS 


city 


ZONE STATE 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI. 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem. 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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The cover picture this month depicts a scene from the coming 


Telephone Time CBS telecast. 


It shows Jean Howell, as the mother, 


and Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, director of the John Tracy Clinic, watching 


the teacher, Miss Georgina Rushford, 
the part of a little deaf girl. 
program.) 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Planning and Organizing 


A Teacher Recruitment Program 


-A Paper Delivered at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Los Angeles, June 1956 


GEorGE T. PRATT 


HE Second World Congress of the 

Deaf was held in Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia in August 1955. In connection 
with making arrangements for this meet- 
ing, the Yugoslav Federation of the 
Deaf published a booklet entitled Prob- 
lems of the Deaf in the World (Infor- 
mative Review). This publication repre- 
sents an attempt to appraise the present 
state of affairs with regard to the deaf 
in the world and to point up important 
problems. Although hampered by limi- 
tations of statistical data available 
(many countries have not yet taken a 
census of their deaf) the booklet does 
make a contribution. 


mately one in a thousand. This propor- 
tion is applied in estimating the number 
of deaf in other sections of the world. 

In underdeveloped countries, which 
contain about 66 per cent of the world’s 
population, only each 36th deaf child 
is being now educated, or something 
less than 3 per cent. In more highly de- 
veloped countries (North America, Eu- 
rope including USSR) which contain 
one third of the world’s population, the 
situation is much better but still only 
every third child is being educated 
while every two children are lacking 
the opportunity.* 


Number of Deaf! Number of Elemen- 


(Excluding tary” Schools 

Continent! Population} Hard of Hearing) for the Deaf 
Africa 220,000,000 220,000 11 
Asia 4 ; 1,350,000,000 1,350,000 171 

Australia, New Zealand, and 

the South Pacific Islands __ 14,000,000 14,000 12 
_........ 630,000,000 630,000 633 
Latin America 176,000,000 176,000 42 
North America 180,000,000 180,000 324 
2,570,000,000 2,570,000 1,193 


Some figures extracted from the pub- 
lication may serve well as_ pertinent 
background for this paper. Based upon 
available statistics for the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries and Western and Central Eu- 
rope, the number of deaf is approxi- 


Dr. Pratt is the principal of Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass. His paper was part of a 
panel discussion on ‘Teacher Education and Re- 
cruitment” held on June 22, 1956. 
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(952,000 Children) 


Need for Trained Teachers 


The need for trained teachers is prob- 
ably the most critical problem faced by 
our profession throughout the world to- 
day. The United States is certainly no 


1Problems of the Deaf in the World. (Informa- 
Review), Yugoslav Federation of the Deaf, 1955, 
Prosvjeta Printing Works, Zagreb, Preradoviceva 21, 
p. 17. 

p. 32-33. 

p. 34. 

‘Ibid., p. 34-35. 
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exception. There are nine students in 
this year’s Clarke School teacher educa- 
tion class. A check of the requests for 
teachers for next year shows more than 
50 letters and telegrams, some arriving 
in August when the students did not re- 
port to begin studying until the second 
week in September. One letter alone 
listed 27 school districts and agencies 
within one state reporting vacancies, 
with the list still growing. The requests 
come from all over the United States. 
Undoubtedly other training centers are 
having the same experience. 


American Schools for the Deaf® as meet- 
ing the minimum standards which have 
been designated as essential by both the 
Conference and the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. The qual- 
ity, number, and location of training 
centers is the backbone of the general 
problem under discussion. 

Our aim should be to have each train- 
ing center fully accredited to produce 
certified teachers, with each center be- 
ing required to renew accreditation an- 
nually. Such a program would require 
training center staffs qualified to pro- 


Schools Deaf Chil- Deaf Chil- 
Deaf for the drenin  drennot Schools Teachers 
Children Deaf Teachers Schools inSchools Needed Needed 
Developed Countries 232,000 1,000 80,000 1,500 15,000 
Underdeveloped 
Countries 720,000 200 2,000 20,000 700,000 7,000 70,000 
Total 952,000 1,200 10,000 100,000 850,000 8,500 85,000° 


The January 1956 issue of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf indicates a total 
of 149 teachers-in-training in the United 
States. This supply of trained teachers 
falls far short of the demand. 

It is my opinion that at least five as- 
pects of the problem should be worked 
on simultaneously in our search for 
solutions: (1) accreditation of training 
centers; (2) training and certification 
of teachers; (3) operation of summer 
schools; (4) recruitment of teachers-in- 
training and (5) public relations. Even 
in the face of an acute teacher shortage 
I believe that we should start by estab- 
lishing and maintaining the basic mini- 
mum requirements recognized by our 
profession. If demands of the times 
make necessary some improvisations, 
these should be recognized as temporary 
and so considered. 


Accreditation of Training Centers 


There are presently 37 centers in the 
U. S. organized to train teachers of the 
deaf. Of these, 17 have been accredited 


by the Conference of Executives of 


10 


vide: (1) lectures and discussions cov- 
ering our present knowledge pertaining 
to the education of deaf children; (2) 
daily observation of trained classroom 
teachers; (3) practice teaching experi- 
ence with deaf children from preschool 
age into the teens; and (4) an organ- 
ized probing into the unknown. Present 
centers would need to expand their pro- 
grams in order to provide trained staff 
members for needed new centers. Gradu- 
ate fellowship or assistantship funds 
would be needed to stimulate interest to- 
ward work in area number four above. 

Since practice teaching requirements 
place limitations upon the number of 
students admitted by each training cen- 
ter, the number of centers must be in- 
creased as more trained staff members 
become available. Centers should be lo- 
cated geographically on a regional basis 
so that training facilities will be readily 
accessible to students in every section 


5] bid., p. 34-35. 
®4merican Annals of the Deaf, 101:75-77, Janu- 
ary 1956. 
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of the country. This type of organiza- 
tion would assist greatly in recruiting 
and in public relations. 


Certification of Teachers 


The certification of teachers and the 
accreditation of training centers should 
go hand in hand, and not be associated 
with the payment of dues. Graduation 
from an accredited training center 
should carry temporary certification 
with it on a mandatory basis, with full 
certification to follow after three years 
of successful teaching experience. 

We should set out to bring about in 
each state an understanding whereby 
certification authorities in the state de- 
partments of education, and the various 
municipal departments of education, re- 
quire the minimum standards of train- 
ing for teachers of the deaf which our 
profession recognizes. These. minimum 
standards are specified on page 302 of 
the July 1951 Volta Review, and on 
page 407 of the September 1951 Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf. There are situ- 
ations now where persons, possibly for 
the best humanitarian reasons, set up 
and operate educational programs for 
deaf children when they are not profes- 
sionally qualified to do so. 

When training centers have been or- 
ganized to meet the need for teachers, 
those teachers who have demonstrated 
their ability might be certified on the 
basis of experience, or on the basis of 
summer school attendance. Thereafter 
teachers should be required to complete 
certification requirements. Appointing 
authorities should work toward achiev- 
ing staffs made up entirely of certified 
teachers. 

As a long term goal it would be de- 
sirable to set up refresher course (sum- 
mer school) requirements every five 
years for renewal of certificate, or travel 
in lieu of that. 


Summer Schools 


To meet the present need for teachers, 
training centers should accept the re- 
sponsibility for operating summer ses- 
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sions. Many schools have been forced 
to employ untrained, or partially trained 
teachers, and a broad summer school 
program seems to be the only avenue 
open to us by which we can hope to 
provide urgently needed training. The 
program should be so organized that a 
teacher may complete her certification 
requirements over a period of four or 
five summers if it is necessary for her 
to undertake that type of program. 
Once the present emergency has been 
met, the summer school program should 
continue as a permanent arrangement 
to provide the means whereby (1) teach- 
ers may meet certificate renewal re- 
quirements, (2) all members of the pro- 
fession would have access to recent de- 
velopments, and (3) the stimulation of 
wide contacts could broaden the horizon 
for the professional staff of every school. 


Recruiting Teachers-in-Training 


The sixth edition of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, published in 1952 
by the American Council on Education, 
contains full descriptive exhibits of 904 
universities and colleges located in all 
of the states, Alaska, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The 
book costs $10.00 and each school for 
the deaf should be familiar with it. 

Every college and university in the 
United States should be contacted sys- 
tematically each year by a representa- 
tive of our profession. February seems 
to be the month when college seniors 
are reaching the “hour of decision.” The 
responsibility for these contacts rests 
upon all of us, not just the established 
training centers. In practically all cases 
the college authorities are most cooper- 
ative, but we need not expect them to 
take the initiative for us. 

The first step is to decide, on a re- 
gional basis. who is to be responsible 
for what colleges. Once this is estab- 
lished a good deal of time, effort and 
travel must go into setting up pleasant 
working relationships with each co'lege 
or university. Usually this is with the 
placement officer whe will ultimately ar- 
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range individual interviews with stu- 
dents, but it might include the head of 
the department of education, speech, 
psychology or sociology. In some cases 
the president of the college, or another 
administrative officer, may inter- 
ested. 

At Clarke School we consider it part 
of our responsibility to arrange class- 
room observations for groups of stu- 
dents from Smith College, the University 
of Massachusetts, Syracuse University 
and Mount Holyoke College. In this 
manner between 100 and 200 students 
per year get at least some idea of the 
education of deaf children. Even if no 
teacher-in-training were to result from 
such a program, it is a desirable one. 
Since it is manifestly impossible to 
bring all of the interested students to 
the schools for the deaf, pertinent infor- 
mation must be taken for them, and 
there is no substitute for the personal 
appearance of a representatve of our 
profession. 

Assuming that (1) training centers 
are actually in being and (2) friendly 
working relations have been set up with 
the colleges, a representative must be 
prepared to handle two approaches. 
First, he wants to open up the subject 
of deafness generally, and the education 
of deaf children particularly, to as large 
a segment of the student body as possi- 
ble. Our experience indicates that for 
assemblies such as this a short talk fol- 
lowed by the showing of a film such as 
That the Deaf May Speak (Lexington 
School), or Susan’s Wonderful Adven- 
ture (Clarke School) is an effective pro- 
cedure. The scheduling can be made to 
coincide with the date when individual 
interviews, the second approach. have 
been arranged, or the assembly can 
come at some convenient time preceding 
the interviews. Literature regarding the 
training center, or training centers, 
must be available. 

Scholarship funds for prospective stu- 
dents are a necessity, and attractive sal- 
ary schedules in our profession general- 
ly are most he'pful. 


Public Relations 


Our whole profession is constantly up 
against the fact that the general public 
has little understanding of the problem 
of deafness and, when thought of at all, 
the usual concept is that concerning a 
person becoming deafened. We meet 
this face to face in practically every as- 
pect of our work, including the matter 
of recruiting and training teachers. It 
is discouraging to realize that we have 
been unable to break through with a 
good program of public information, 
especially so when we know that our 
graduates will be directly affected by this 
for the rest of their lives. An atmosphere 
of general public comprehension would 
help dissolve many of the major prob- 
lems facing the deaf—educational, vo- 
cational and social. 

It is my conviction that there are 
many young people who would be inter- 
ested in making a career of working 
with deaf children if they were aware 
of the possibilities. Certainly we have 
received many more inquiries since the 
articles regarding Clarke School ap- 
peared in the National Geographic and 
Time magazines. 

Publications such as the Volta Review 
and the American Annals should carry 
a large share of the responsibility for 
continuing to broaden our scope in dis- 
seminating information. The schools 
themselves must contribute by handling 
visitors, contacting colleges, speaking 
engagements and demonstrations before 
local organizations, and participation in 
television programs. Parents’ organiza- 
tions can offer major assistance in help- 
ing “educate the public.” 

Probably the most effective and forth- 
right way to focus the attention of the 
public upon our problem is through de- 
velopment programs. President Roose- 
velt made the United States very “polio 
conscious.” If we could join forces in 
bringing major philanthropic founda- 
tions to make a study of the whole field 
of the handicapped, including the deaf, 
which might lead ultimately to major 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Basic Qualifications of a 


Teacher of the Deaf 


A paper read at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, June 1956 


Mitprep A. GRoHT 


What are the basic qualifications for 
a successful teacher of the deaf? 

Since one of the papers on this panel 
had to do with an “essential curriculum 
for a teacher education program,” my 
contribution to the discussion at hand 
will deal with the teacher himself, and 
with those qualifications which should 
make him a successful teacher of the 
deaf. 

Granted that the courses given to a 
prospective teacher of deaf children 
should include all the techniques of 
teaching speech and language, psychol- 
ogy of the handicapped, anatomy of the 
ear, auditory testing and training, etc., 
in order to give him the necessary 
tools for successful teaching, there are 
still many other facets to teaching. The 
knowledge of what to teach and how to 
teach will not alone make a truly suc- 
cessful teacher of deaf children. It is 
difficult to pin down the extra qualifica- 
tions a good teacher should have and 
these should be studied hefore his ac- 
ceptance into a training class. 

It is my conviction that young men 
and women seeking to be accepted into 
the teacher-training programs in schools 
for the deaf having such programs 
should be evaluated, not only on their 
abilitv to pass the prescribed courses, 
but also on their qualifications for even- 
tually becoming successful teachers of 
the deaf. If we are to turn out future 
successful teachers, much should be 
known about each applicant for train- 


the Deaf, New York, N. Y. Her paper was part of 
a panel discussion on ‘“Teacher Education and Re- 
cruitment” held on June 22, 1956. 
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done in college but, in addition, what 
his main interests are; why he has chos- 
en the field of the education of the deaf; 
what kind of person he is both in and 
out of school; whether or not he is a 
well-integrated, stable person, pleasing 
in personality and outgoing in his ap- 
proach to others. From the knowledge 
gained through this appraisal should 
come the final and deciding question: 
“Has he the potential for becoming a 
successful teacher of the deaf?” If the 
answer is in the affirmative, he should 
be accepted into the class. If it is not, 
he should be advised to consider other 
fields. 

For those prospective teachers who 
have been accepted into a teacher-train- 
ing class, a program should be planned 
which would include five full school 
days of classroom observation and prac- 
tice-teaching as well as lectures after 
school hours on special methods of 
teaching speech, language, lipreading, 
the principles of auditory training, mea- 
surement of hearing and so on. During 
the school day ample provision should 
be made for putting the theory learned 
in the lecture hall into practice in the 
classroom. Emphasis should be placed 
on home and school relationships and 
guidance. 

When the trainee has become a teach- 
er in fact, he must still be willing to 
learn continually. He must evince a 
genuine interest in deaf children and 
make sincere efforts to know them, to 
understand the handicap of deafness 
and all that it involves. He will never 
become a superior teacher unless he can 
learn to see into the heart and mind of 
the deaf child and be aware of what the 
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inability to communicate in spoken and 
written language can do in preventing 
the deaf child from full participation in 
thinking and acting in harmony with 
hearing people. He must learn through 
sensitive understanding and through 
experience how to help the deaf over- 
come this great handicap. These things 
the young teacher will learn if he loves 
deaf children and has their interests at 
heart. It takes time, effort and deep de- 
sire for the beginning teacher to reach 
that place where he is successful in the 
highest sense of the word. 


A Gift for Teaching 


There are, of course, the “born teach- 
ers’ —those who have an innate under- 
standing of children and to whom chil- 
dren are instinctively drawn—those who 
know, without being told, how to teach 
and to reach a child, deaf or hearing. 
These are teachers blessed with a gift 
for teaching. For such teachers we do 
not need to enumerate “the basic quali- 
fications for successful teaching of the 
deaf.” These are the inspired and in- 
spiring teachers. They have, as Dr. 
O’Connor has said, “that little some- 
thing else, over and above the knowl- 
edge of curriculum and method” that 
makes them highly successful and long 
remembered. The profession of teachers 
of the deaf has had many such teachers. 

A teacher must know what he is to 
teach and how best to teach it. He must 
understand and apply the basic condi- 
tions of learning so that his teaching 
“takes,” and in doing so makes the 
learner not only wiser but a new and 
better person. Right teaching lasts the 
one who is taught throughout his entire 
life, and by right tezching we mean that 
which is richly meaningful. The teacher 
who gives of himself while presenting 
texthook materia! will make the infor- 
mation a vital, living thing, while the 
teacher who concentrates solely on the 
subject matter of the text he is using, 
will make little or no lasting impression. 
The criteria for success in teaching is 
the effect it has on the learner. Is the 
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lesson mastered for the moment or will 
there be something of it left for future 
needs? The deaf have so much to learn, 
so far to go in the mastering of com- 
munication skills, the language arts, the 
use of speech, that they cannot afford to 
be taught by teachers who see no far- 
ther than day-by-day accomplishment. 
What the deaf child learns must be use- 
ful both in school and out of it, day 
after day; and the information he gains 
must broaden his thinking, quicken his 
interest and satisfy his questioning. 

One can usually tell at once, upon 
entering a classroom, whether there is 
an atmosphere of boredom or an air of 
happy activity; whether the pupils are 
working because they must or whether 
they are working because they want to 
and are interested in what they are do- 
ing. One can detect at once whether a 
recitation is spontaneous, full of inter- 
est and enjoyable, or whether it is cut- 
and-dried and dull, with the pupils half- 
heartedly taking part in it. The teacher 
who has the ability and the personality 
to maintain a classroom to which the 
pupils come in eager anticipation, know- 
ing they will find interesting work, un- 
derstanding friendshiv and freely-given 
help, is one who cannot fail to achieve 
his own goal of success as well as that 
of his class, 

A teacher must believe in himself and 
believe in his pupils. He must be able 
to override discouragement when vupils 
reach a plateau and seem not to be 
advancing as per plan. He should know 
how to spur the children on to new at- 
tempts and reioice with them when they 
succeed. He should he friend and confi- 
dant as well as teacher to the children 
under his care. He ought to have a mes- 
sage for them in all he does. a message 
that will help them grow spiritually, edu- 
cationally and socially. 

Some vears ago I wrote an article 
for the Lexington Leader about teach- 
ers of the deaf. I think it is as appro- 
priate today as it was then—for though 
our teachers of today are more highly 
trained and cover much more ground 
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in educational studies, the basic quali- 
ties for successful teaching of the deaf 
remain the same and an expanding cur- 
riculum can be of little worth without 
these essential qualities in those who 
work with deaf children. The title of 
the article is: 


“They Gladly Teach” 


No book of reminiscenses or autobi- 
ography written by a scholar or teacher 
has a more deeply appealing title than 
that written by Bliss Perry and called, 
“And Gladly Teach.” The words were 
taken from a quotation from Chaucer: 
“And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly 
teche.” 

Teachers of deaf children are indis- 
putably numbered among those who 
“gladly teach.” The deaf child, more 
than any other child, builds his life 
upon a pattern set by his teacher. It is 
she who first opens his eyes to the world 
of ideas and to the world of communi- 
cation and who gives him the language 
and speech wherewith to convey his 
thoughts and desires to others. To teach 
deaf children is not merely a profession 
or a means of livelihood. It is a joyous 
privilege! No other task offers such 
great rewards—such heart-warming re- 
sults. Nor, does any other type of teach- 
ing require such patience and under- 
standing. 

The tiny deaf child in the nursery 
school or first grade must never see dis- 
couragement on his teacher’s face, nor 
impatience in her manner. He must be 
constantly and kindly urged toward the 
successful accomplishment of simple 
classroom atttainments. A child who. 
until coming to school has paid little 
or no attention to those about him un- 
less they used gestures of one sort or 
another, must be gently led into the art 
of reading the lips to understand what 
others desire of him. This transition is 
great. for the beginning of lipreading 
is difficult and it is only through “glad- 
ly teaching” that the teacher is able to 
make the task a happy one to the child. 
Learning to speak and learning to un- 
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derstand and use the English language 
are formidable problems for the deaf 
child. To achieve these arts he must 
not only be competently taught, but also 
be understandingly taught and by those 
who inspire because of an innate love 
of what they are doing. 

Because the deaf child is more depen- 
dent than the hearing child upon his 
teacher, he should find in her a com- 
panion, interested in the things which 
interest him; a friend who is a trust- 
worthy confidant, and a guide who both 
leads and follows. All these things the 
successful teacher of the deaf is, and 
she is happy in such roles. 


“And Gladly Learn” 


No one can be in a class of young 
deaf children more than five minutes 
without being able to say of each and 
every child, “and gladly would he 
learn,” for deaf children do love to 
learn. The joy which lights the face of 
a tiny youngster who successfully reads 
a request from his teacher’s lips and 
successfully fulfills it is a touching sight. 
The eagerness with which little children 
volunteer to speak new words or sen- 
tences, and their delight in being able 
to do so is surely an indication of their 
willingness to learn and to work for 
successful achievement. The schoolroom 
is, as it should be, a happy place for 
little deaf children. It is there that true 
joy and contentment are to be found. 

A common remark made by visitors 
to classrooms at “904” is: “The chil- 
dren are so happy and so eager to 
learn.” This remark might well be made 
in any other school for deaf children, 
because all such schools are especially 
fortunate in having on their staffs peo- 
ple who have taken uv the specialized 
work of teaching the deaf because they 
love it—and. because of their sincere 
love for deaf children they find happi- 
ness in the day by day teaching experi- 
ences. They “gladly teach” those who 
“gladly learn.” 

These then are the basic qualifications 
of a successful teacher of the deaf: 
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Competent training, knowledge of 
subject matter, true ability, understand- 
ing of and love for deaf children and 
sincere desire and purpose to give to the 
deaf child all he needs to make his life 
a happy, useful and meaningful one. 


* * * 


After this paper was written some of 
our teachers-in-training asked if they 
might read it, wanting to check them- 
selves as to fitness for teaching beyond 
the fulfillment of all the prescribed 
courses. Kathleen Philion, one of the 
trainees, asked me if she could change 
her planned program the following day 
and have the pupils she was teaching 
during their teacher’s absence, write 
what they considered the basic qualifi- 
cations of a successful teacher of the 
deaf. Miss Philion felt that, since she 
was not the regular teacher, was not to 
teach at Lexington next year, the girls 
would be candid and honest. When I 
saw the papers I was impressed by what 
was written. “Out of the mouths of 
babes ofttimes comes wisdom and un- 
derstanding.” So I want to share with 
you a few of the short compositions 
written by girls who are sixteen, or 
nearly sixteen. These comments have 
not been edited, nor did the girls re- 
ceive help in writing them. They clear- 
ly show, I think, that it is “a wise child 
who knows a good teacher,” and a good 
teacher is a successful teacher. 


My Favorite Teacher 


My favorite teacher is an understand- 
ing person who makes her class concen- 
trate on their work. She knows their 
problems. She has high standards of 
work. Though she loves her pupils, she 
is stern. She has a daily program.—P.E. 


I have always admired one teacher 
for various reasons. She does her job 
very well and takes her work seriously. 
She has great patience with her class. 
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She is an understanding person and has 
faith in them. She always prepares her 
work before classes begin. She treats 
the classes fairly. She criticizes our 
work kindly. She helps us to improve 
our study habits. Why we like her so 
much is because she has deep true affec- 
tion for the deaf.—J.C. 


*% 


My favorite teacher devotes her time 
to the students and understands the 
problems of each. She plans her pro- 
gram carefully. She criticizes our work 
kindly. She is strict, but we know that 
she is very friendly. She treats all the 
students alike—M.D. 


*% 


My favorite teacher makes her stu- 
dents work hard. She has _ patience, 
kindness and understanding and is al- 
ways willing to help her pupils at any 
place or time. She is like a second 
mother for she understands our prob- 
lems and treats everyone fairly. She has 
a fine personality. She is always suit- 


ably dressed.—E.D. 


*% 


My favorite teacher is patient in 
teaching the deaf. She understands the 
children’s problems and gives them 
good advice. She has a steady program 
and makes the children work hard. She 
insists upon good work habits. She is 
strict in class, but is friendly. She has 
the affection of the children in and out 
of class. She has a good appearance. 
She is like our mother.—R.P. 


% % 


There is one teacher whom I'll always 
admire. She is very patient and has an 
understanding and love for the deaf. She 
devotes most of her time to helping the 
students. Although she is serious in her 
work, she is very gay and friendly. She 
has a wonderful personality. She al- 
ways dresses appropriately.—J.M. 
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Preschool Language Education 


for the Brain-Damaged Child 


paper read at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
iiemeitiee Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, ae 1956 


J. L. Banes, Px.D. 


T IS essential that the speaker restrict 
his discussion in certain ways. In 

the first place, he does not have practi- 
cal training nor experience in the aca- 
demic education of the brain-damaged 
child and any comments made concern- 
ing this discipline would be based upon 
purely theoretical considerations. As a 
matter of fact the title of this paper 
should be “The Language Development 
of the Preschool Brain-Damaged Child,” 
but in view of the over-all panel topic, 
the word “education” as inserted makes 
my presence more acceptable. 

There are so many facets to the gen- 
eric term brain-damaged that we some- 
times spend many professional years in 
happy argument with colleagues (who 
are obviously in error in their think- 
ing) before we realize that we are not 
talking about the same child, the same 
age level, the same damage or even the 
same educational levels or processes. In 
view of this, I would like to define the 
various terms I shall be using. 

The children I am discussing are of 
preschool age and have central involve- 
ments which do not result in primary 
symptoms of athetosis, spasticity, ataxia 
or flaccidity. In other words, they are 
not cerebral palsied in the usual conno- 
tation of this term. It is, of course, true 
that these physically handicapped chil- 
dren may have some of the language 
problems with which I am concerned. 

It is possible that we do not all use 
the term language with the same con- 


Be. Sens is director of Houston Speech and 
Hearing Center, Houston, Texas. His paper was 
read as part of a panel discussion on ‘The Educa- 
tion of Aphasic Children’ at the afternoon session, 
June 21, 1956. 
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cepts in mind. In this paper, language 
will refer to all of the symbolic proc- 
esses which enter into human communi- 
cation; it includes facial expression, 
emotional outcries, gestures and words 
whether they are perceived or used by 
the children ‘under discussion. The term 
speech, on the other hand, refers to 
the process of articulating words and 
though I am certain that speech prob- 
lems of central etiology are commonly 
seen, | am not concerned with them in 
this paper. 

Finally, the preschool children I wish 
to discuss are intellectually normal or 
dull normal, do not have significant 
sensory involvements of audition, and 
have given medical and/or psychomet- 
ric evidence of brain-damage. Though 
defective audition may play a consid- 
erable role among some of these chil- 
dren, I am eliminating from discussion 
those with losses between 500 and 2000 
cps in excess of 25 db, as well as those 
with precipitate losses above 1000 eps. 
It is not apparent that we are interested 
in, and working with, a rather homoge- 
nous group of children and I am sure 
that most of you have anticipated one 
of the most difficult problems confront- 
ing us; the procedures needed to identi- 
fy these children adequately. 

Proper evaluation is, in my estima- 
tion, the first step in the training process 
and, in many ways, one of the most 
difficult. Inasmuch as we are interested 
in the brain-damaged, language-retard- 
ed child, the evaluative process usually 
starts in the home. Parents become 
alarmed when their children fail to use 
words at appropriate age levels. Their 
first stop is the pediatrician who then 
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utilizes the services of the neurologist 
who in turn refers to the psychologist, 
audiologist and speech pathologist. ‘This 
team provides the therapist with a de- 
lineation of the child’s assets and liabili- 
ties, if the various members have done 
their work properly and, of course, pro- 
viding each was able to conduct an 
examination. In addition, each member 
of the team conducts his habilitative- 
treatment function, though in many in- 
stances relying on the reports of other 
members when determining what to do. 


Language Education 


I am concerned with the language- 
education process, so will devote a lit- 
tle time to a view of the team informa- 
tion as seen through the eyes of the 
teacher-therapist. From the medic, she 
wants to know the following: 

1. Does the neurological report show evi- 
dence of brain damage? 

2. If drug-therapy is in progress, what is 
the contemplated effect on the child’s beha- 
vior, i.e., should it slow him down or speed 
him up? 

3. Are seizures to be expected or are they 
under drug control? 

4. If EEG results are positive are they focal 
or general and what interpretation does the 
physiologist make of the pattern? 

5. If there is no apparent neurological evi- 
dence of brain damage, should the teacher 
observe the child for a period of time and 
report her observations before subsequent ex- 
aminations are made? 

From the psychologist, the teacher- 
therapist wants to know: 

1. The child’s intellectual level. 

2. His perceptual capacities—visual, audi- 
tory, tactual. 

3. His social development levels. 

4. If possible, some information regarding 
the parent-child relationships. 


The audiometric results should ulti- 
mately confirm the presence of hearing 
within normal limits and information 
from the speech pathologist should re- 
port the child’s language level though 
in many instances the language evalua- 
tion is made after observation over a 
period of time by the therapist. After 
considering all of the information given 
her, the teacher is ready to begin lan- 
guage training and though training is 


a group process, each child’s capacities 
are considered and each gets some indi- 
vidual work as he progresses. 

Socialization is the first step in thera- 
py. By socialization I do not mean 
just a reduction in the behavioral prob- 
lems of the brain-damaged child. On 
the contrary, there are many specific 
processes to be altered and social be- 
havior changes accordingly. Socializa- 
tion in the sense I am using it involves 
alterations in the child’s self-concept, 
development of parallel play, then coop- 
erative play and establishment of iden- 
tification with parents, teachers and 
other children. These changes are 
brought about by parent counseling, 
structured free play activities in which 
limits are gradually set up, and by pro- 
viding each child with responsibilities 
commensurate with his age level. More 
specifically, these changes are effected 
by providing a therapy environment 
which minimizes previous frustrations 
such as a lack of oral communication, 
but provides recognition and builds up 
a sense of self-worthiness. 


Parent Counseling 


Parent counseling is of paramount 
importance at this time. Because of the 
child’s language deviation, he is often 
overprotected and has usually been shel- 
tered from his peers. He has seldom 
had the opportunity to play with a va- 
riety of children his own age. The re- 
sult is a dependent child whose parents 
are still undressing him, bathing him, 
carrying him and catering to his every 
need, often even at the age of five years. 
Parodoxically for the parents, they are 
usually confronted with a hyperactive, 
uninhibited and destructive child whose 
behavior is so varied and unreasonable 
that it defies their understanding. Par- 
ents are faced with a situation involving 
on the one hand their desire to over- 
protect, and on the other hand a rejec- 
tion of their overtures by their off- 
spring. The result is usually emotional 
confusion and ambivalence which is 
conveyed to the child. 
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The teacher must also be able to ac- 
cept the activities of her charges and 
not allow anger, frustration or impa- 
tience to appear. She must recognize 
that the same organic limitations which 
have caused the delay in language de- 
velopment may be responsible to some 
extent for the typical behavior and in- 
ability to relate to others. By building 
a play environment in which the chil- 
dren feel accepted yet within which they 
are, to some etxent, restricted accord- 
ing to the limitations set up by the 
therapist, the latter has actually provid- 
ed her pupils with security. They then 
hegin to identify themselves with the 
teacher, parents, and peers. One of the 
important language by-products often 
seen in this period of training is the 
ability to express emotions appropriate- 
ly. Many of these children do not 
smile, laugh, cry or appear sad when 
confronted with situations appropriate 
to the expression of the emotion, Part 
of the therapy program, then, should be 
devoted to the development of situations 
which are funny or surprising to the 
group, with the therapist setting the ex- 
ample by an appropriate response. 


Language Stimulation 


The second step in training involves 
language stimulation. The children are 
given more play situations structured by 
the therapist in such a manner that com- 
munication among the children becomes 
increasingly important. The teacher, 
however, must guard against formal 
speech training during this phase. Par- 
ents, siblings and relatives have con- 
stantly pressured these children to “say 
something,” with a resulting frustration 
and finally rejection of speech by the 
child. De-emphasis on the act of speak- 
ing, accompanied by play situations 
normally requiring spontaneous com- 
munication, is imperative. At the same 
time the therapist must use simple lan- 
guage in abundance as she participates 
in the activities or develops the teaching 
situations. Tape recording a complete 
therapy session and then listening to it 
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will be helpful to teachers in this part 
of a training program, It is quite diffi- 
cult to confine your oral activity to 
stimulation and example and not to try 
to force a speech response from a pupil. 
Listening to their part of the play ses- 
sion will reveal to teachers many of 
their errors. 

The language stimulation aspect of 
training, through properly directed co- 
operative and competitive play, will 
gradually bring about the child’s aware- 
ness of a need for communication. At 
this point gestures and pulling may turn 
into jargon. An occasional word used 
by the therapist, or one of the childrn 
in the group, will be repeated, possibly 
out of context with the actual play situ- 
ation. Again, no attempt is made to 
force a_ repetition or to emphasize 
speech per se. Parent conferences on 
an individual and group basis should 
include discussions of the reasons for 
eliminating speech pressure, the devel- 
opment of a home stimulation program 
that involves looking at and _ talking 
about familiar objects in the home or 
in suitable picture books, and consider- 
able repetitive language during meals 
and other home group activities. The 
practice of showing off the child’s new 
word to friends and relatives must be 
avoided. 

The next progression in therapy is 
concerned with the elaboration of vo- 
cabulary and useful speech. At this 
time field trips to zoos, farms and other 
stimulating areas should be planned. 
The play activity within the classroom 
situation should be widely varied to 
provide for greater language example 
and stimulation. During this period use- 
ful words appear and become integrated 
into two word sentences. For the chil- 
dren language becomes a means of as- 
serting themselves. The words which 
appear will be misarticulated more often 
than not, but no correction should be 
made. 

It is sometimes difficult at this time 
to keep from initiating speech therapy 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Human Relations in Parent Education 


PauL ROTTER 
LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


programs of parent educa- 
tion are relatively young, and only 
in recent years have they been accorded 
recognition as a part of adult education. 
The National Congress of Mothers, founded 
in 1895 by Mrs. Alice M. Birney, has 
served as the basis for our present parent 
and teacher organizations. The parent- 
teacher groups in schools for the deaf have 
a particularly significant part the 
school’s educational programs. 

The early schools for the deaf were 
founded at the request of and through the 
influence of parents or friends of deaf 
children. From their inception these 
schools were concerned with the roles 
played by all members of the family, 
rather than with the isolated consideration 
of the child. The close relationship be- 
tween school and parents in these situations 
may probably be attributed to the chal- 
lenging responsibility of preparing a child 
with a severe hearing loss to take his place 
in society. 

By adopting rather freely from scien- 
tists in all areas, the educator of the deaf 
has developed a classroom program which 
provides the hearing handicapped child 
with opportunities comparable to those of 
hearing children. At the Lexington School 
for the Deaf we are now endeavoring to 
broaden our horizons in helping the deaf 
child even further by the indirect approach 
of helping his family. The program of 
parent education at the Lexington School 
has evolved through the cooperative efforts 
of parents and the school. As faculty rep- 
resentative, I assist in coordinating the 
program with the objectives of the school. 

Through a well developed parents’ pro- 
gram, based on a sound human relations 
foundation, we should be able to help 
further the intellectual growth of the deaf 
child’s family. For many this educational 
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program will take the form of remedial 
instruction, changing bad habits and de- 
veloping an insight into all angles of the 
problems of deafness. For most it will 
mean really teaching the facts for the first 
time. 

When we say “teach,” it implies more 
than verbal acceptance. Our program is 
designed to interpret for our parents such 
materials as the best present-day research 
offers in areas of child care, growth, and 
speech and language development as it per- 
tains to the deaf. There is very little 
printed material in these areas, which 
means that the school must use all avenues 
open to it to show the parents, explain, 
check on the reception and use of material, 
etc. Our data shows a very close correla- 
tion between home relationships and the 
child’s behavior. By encouraging under- 
standing and insight we hope to improve: 
(1) The relationships of parents to each 
other and between parents and the deaf 
child and other siblings; (2) The physical 
conditions under which the deaf child 
lives; and (3) The amount and kind of 
food which he receives. Heck writes, 
“Many parents need suggestions for taking 
better physical care of their children.”* 
They fail to recognize the close relation 
between deafness and diseases such as 
measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, influenza, meningitis, the com- 
mon cold and catarrh. 

The successful parent education program 
should include staff contacts with parents. 
visits to the school, home visits by staff 
members, study groups, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and conferences and talks given 
to social and civic clubs by appropriate 
staff members and capable parents. 

At present, parent education is an in- 


1Heck, A. 0. The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
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tegral part of most lower school programs, 
which use one-way vision rooms, have 
parents participate in play programs and 
hold evening meetings so that both parents 
may attend. In some nursery schools 
children are accepted only if parents will 
agree to attend meetings. This use of 
power or coercion to force attendance ap- 
pears to be of dubious value from an 
educator’s point of view. It would seem 
that the program could only be of value 
if the participants have the desire to work 
to improve inter-family-school relations. 

By increasing the competency of the 
families through our parent education pro- 
gram we are helping them to raise their 
standards of living. The deaf child receives 
the benefits of the improved social situa- 
tion. Dr. Cloud, a recognized leader in the 
education of the deaf over a long period 
of years, feels that: “One of the most im- 
portant facts about the education of the 
deaf is that the kind of education they get 
depends upon the attitude the people have 
toward those who are handicapped by 
deafness.” 

Parent education in this field has taken 
advantage of another tool that is used to a 
limited degree in the usual areas. There 
are a number of correspondence courses to 
aid the parents of young deaf children 
living in areas too remote to obtain in- 
formation and advice from well established 
schools for the deaf. Not all educators 
feel that every parent is well enough equip- 
ped to make a good teacher, but many 
parents and children have been helped by 
either the first course established by the 
Wright Oral School in New York City, 
many years ago, or the more popular 
course currently being supplied by the 
John Tracy Clinic in California. The Tracy 
Clinic itself grew out of the attempts of a 
group of parents of deaf children to find 
answers to their problems. It was estab- 
lished to help parents of nursery school 
youngsters learn the best methods for 
working with their children until they were 
eligible for public education. 

If we, as educators, are to do a thorough 

2CLoup, D. T., “The Deaf Child Goes to School.” 


In If You Have a Deaf Ohild, Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1949. 
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job there must be a combined adult-parent 
education program encompassing as much 
of our population as possible. Through 
careful consideration of environmental 
factors and people’s ideas we must aim at 
enlightening our citizens via the slow but 
powerful technique of presenting enough 
evidence, providing them with satisfactory 
experiences with the deaf and with inter- 
pretive analysis removing the doubts and 
misconceptions which have developed in 
reference to the deaf. 

The success of a parent education pro- 
gram depends to a great extent upon its 
leadership. It follows, therefore, that the 
person immediately responsible for the 
program should acquaint himself with at 
least a part of the excellent material on the 
art of group leadership. Work with any 
group should never be done in a hit-or- 
miss fashion. There are many principles 
which, if properly applied, can go far 
toward guaranteeing the success of a group 
effort. To ignore them, or to be unfa- 
miliar with them, is to invite failure. 

In a “do-it-yourself” age. a clear and 
precise set of blueprints, guaranteed to 
give the group leader a feeling of security, 
will be found in Trecker and Trecker’s 
How to Work with Groups (New York, 
Women’s Press, 1952). There are many 
other helpful books far too numerous to 
list here. A few examples, however, are: 
Group Dynamics, by Cartwright, Dorwin 
and Zander (Evanston, Ill., Row Peterson 
Co., 1954); Group Leadership and Dy- 
namic Action, by Haimen (Boston, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1951); The Workshop Way of 
Learning, by Kelley (New York, Harper, 
1951). Many fine articles are also avail- 
able. 

The basic principles governing  suc- 
cessful group leadership apply to all groups 
—including those concerned with parent 
education. Added to the general skills and 
characteristics of a good leader, the worker 
with parents of deaf children should also 
have a wide background of experience 
with deaf children, adults and parents of 
the deaf. Training as a teacher, counselor 
or guidance worker would be a valuable 
asset. 
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In spite of the fact that members of a 
group may have the services of a trained 
leader, they should be able to develop 
leadership from within their own ranks. 
The leadership may change as the situa- 
tion or problems change, and in a really 
growing group all members may develop 
more qualities of leadership. This form of 
participation is very effective in changing 
attitudes and beliefs within the group. 

Educators of the deaf need help in aid- 
ing distraught parents to recognize the 
actual facts of a situation. Parents of 
handicapped children sometimes need a 
good deal of assistance to be sure that they 
require a fair level of performance from 
their deaf child. “Otherwise the child’s 
progress may be frustrated by a feeling of 
failure when he is trying his hardest and 
doing his best.’* 

The group provides an ideal situation 
for parents to find themselves and to learn 
to encourage their children to reach their 
maximum capacities. A proportionately 
large number of the parents of deaf chil- 
dren feel the need and are eager to par- 
ticipate in group education. By removing 
the causes of conflict in a deaf child’s 
family, through cooperative effort, we can 
help remove some of the family’s tensions. 
If the chain reaction follows through, we 
can hope for better adjusted parents and 
therefore healthier children. 


Parents Eager to Help 


The teacher and staff working in parent 
education can be an effective means for 
reducing tensions. This in turn aids in 
promoting better long term relationships. 
They are very important in an area where 
we are constantly trying to find the means 
for making the deaf child’s adjustment to 
a hearing world a smooth process in tran- 
sition. In venturing beyond the usual 
horizons it is vital that the staff have the 
full cooperation and understanding of the 
parent group. The staff should also realize 
that most parents are really eager to help 
their children. They, as individuals, have 
had years of contact with a deaf child and 
have pertinent information that neither the 


Hearing and Deafness. 
1947. 


8Davis, H., and others, 
New York: Murray Hill Books, 


school nor staff can acquire without the 
cooperation of the parents. 

When the members of a group are ac- 
tively engaged in helping one another solve 
mutually important problems, they tend to 
tackle their work with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm. Parents and school personnel, 
working together, can be much more ef- 
fective than can either group working 
alone. 

Any group should allow time and show 
an interest in an evaluation of its work if 
it is to continue and improve in its opera- 
tion. Kim Wiles* has a self-evaluation 
checklist for staff meetings that might 
easily be converted for group use. 


Understanding Vital 


The teachers and staff of the average 
school for the deaf play many roles in 
parent education. Heck makes a very en- 
lightening statement in this regard: “In a 
sense, what the teacher does in the matter 
of educating parents can be far more sig- 
nificant than anything she will do in the 
classroom.”® He goes further to suggest 
that classroom work for the deaf child is 
on the remedial side, compensating for the 
loss of hearing, while parent education can 
be preventive by helping to keep a serious 
problem from becoming staggering. 

In order to do an effective job of parent 
education, the teacher of the deaf child 
has to work with the parents to understand 
their relationship with their children and 
the interaction and over-all effects of one 
on the other. The parents who are either 
too harsh or overly protective need to be 
convinced that they are in error. The 
harsh parent encourages hostility, rebel- 
lion, aggressiveness and jealousy in the 
child. The overly protective parent makes 
the child too dependent, immature and un- 
able to make a good adjustment to 
changing situations. The teacher who 
understands the effects of the parent’s at- 
titudes will not become annoyed at a child’s 
actions. She will not blame the parent but 
will recognize the fact that the behavior 
displayed is deeply rooted. Strang states: 

4Wiies, K., Supervision for Better Schools. 2d ed. 


New York: Prentice Hall, 1955. 
5HEOT, op. cit. 
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“Child guidance is parent guidance. And 
at present the teacher is very poorly pre- 
pared for this responsibility.”° Dr. Strang 
was describing the teacher of hearing chil- 
dren, and while I feel that teachers of the 
deaf will agree they can use further ex- 
perience as parent educators, as a group 
their training now includes the basic work 
along these lines. They must, however, 
continue to strive to improve ‘on their 
abilities in this vital area. An understand- 
ing teacher will try to help the child accept 
himself and work within the limitations 
imposed by the environment. 

The teacher of the deaf has an additional 
duty doubly important in this field of edu- 
cation. She has to act as a public relations 
agent. In order to promote a better under- 
standing of the psychology of the deaf, she 
has to work with teachers and administra- 
tors in regular schools, and with guidance 
workers and her pupils’ prospective em- 
ployers. 

In setting up Lexington School’s parent 
education program we have attempted to 
follow the guiding principles outlined 
previously. The program has grown rather 
gradually and will probably continue so 
long as the people involved have problems 
and are willing to work together to solve 
them. 

As faculty representative I act as co- 
ordinator, meeting periodically with the 
representative parent body, administrative 
staff and representative groups of teachers. 
The household staff is also included since 
this is a residential school. The prime 
purpose of my work is to keep the parent 
program functioning at high level, draw- 
ing on all the resources of the school and 
community without impairing the working 
efficiency of any cooperating groups. 

We found that by carefully coordinating 
the desires of the school staff and the par- 
ents as a group, our program functions 
best through the Parents Association. An 
advisory council of parents is elected by 
the members and a representative balance 
is kept of parents of children in primary, 
intermediate and advanced classes. This 


®STRANG, R., The 
Rev. ed. New York: 
University, 1946. 


Teacher in Personnel Work, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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council is responsible for tne year’s work, 
subject to the approval of its members and 
within the limits of school necessity. The 
faculty coordinator attends all council 
meetings and is available for any or all 
committee meetings to interpret school 
policy. 

Shortly after setting up this advisory 
council it was found that we had neglected 
a very important section of our parent 
membership. This was overcome by elect- 
ing a deaf parent as an additional council 
member. It served a dual purpose in parent 
education. The councilors found they had 
to alter their behavior at meetings. They 
had to articulate carefully and have the 
patience to repeat anything our deaf rep- 
resentative may have missed. This gave 
them, as hearing parents, a preview of the 
experience of getting along with a deaf 
adult in a fairly close cooperative situation. 
The hearing members all seemed to gain 
a good deal of insight into the problems of 
deaf adults and the experience changed 
many of their beliefs, sentiments and 
actions. They were all aware of a change 
and expressed themselves as being better 
parents because of it. 


Varied Program 


Our program is aimed at covering the 
broadest possible area based on the re- 
quests of the parents. The program com- 
mittee polled sizeable groups of parents 
with children at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels. The faculty coordinator and 
chairman of the advisory council served 
as hosts at a tea and tour of the building 
for new parents and parents of young chil- 
dren. They were then asked for any pro- 
gram suggestions they might care to make. 
Other parents and staff members were 
queried as to their thoughts on the pos- 
sible needs of newcomers. 

The meetings were arranged in series on 
the basis of educational age levels. They 
were all well publicized and parents were 
invited to all even though their children 
might be out of the age group being con- 
sidered. By request, afternoon meetings 
were held on Friday so that afterward the 
parents could take their children home. 
The first ten meetings covered material for 
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the newest group of parents. They were 
held weekly and notices were sent out be- 
fore each meeting. Thereafter biweekly 
meetings were held—two each on the pri- 
mary, intermediate and advanced levels. 
Four evening meetings were held on Sun- 
day, at the hour when parents of residen- 
tial pupils were supposed to bring in the 
children. The evening meetings gave 
fathers and working parents an opportun- 
ity to participate. Staff members agreed 
that they would attend any two evenings 
throughout the year. The program varied 
from lectures to film showings, discussions, 
group projects and demonstrations of 
teaching techniques. 

For those parents who cannot attend 
meetings, we try to keep their active in- 
terest in school affairs by means of a 
monthly newsletter. All parents, staff mem- 
bers and friends of the school are poten- 
tial writers. The content of the newsletter 
is always subject to change in order to 
satisfy a worthwhile recommendation or 
request. 

The school is always open to parents at 
their request, but two specific visiting days 
are allotted each parent at his convenience. 
The teachers can be seen any afternoon 
and they go out of their way to make time 
to see a parent asking for help. The school 
also has a Health and Welfare Department, 
and a Department of Psychological Serv- 
ices, both staffed by trained personnel. 


Parents are urged to subscribe to the 
Volta Review and the American Annals of 
the Deaf. 

The local program has attracted parents 
on all levels. They are eager and active, 
and have professed satisfaction to their 
representatives and school officials. The 
teachers and other staff members claim 
they are already seeing some of the results 
of the program reflected in the children’s 
actions. 

In a talk given before the Section on 
Otolaryngology at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
superintendent of the Lexington School, 
summed up the effects of a program of 
parent education based on a sound human 
relations foundation as follows: 

“ it is most interesting to observe 
the subtle transformation that occurs as 
they slowly build a new philosophy. Fear, 
frustration, and despair dissolve in the face 
of renewed hope and confidence. Pride in 
their deaf child replaces their former 
haunting pessimism as to his future. 
Gradually, they arrive at a point where 
they can say to themselves, ‘This is my 
child. True, he is deaf, but his deafness is 
purely incidental. He is happy, healthy, 
intelligent and I know that life’s doors of 
opportunity will open for him just as they 
would for any child.’ 

“Whenever this happens, one can truly 
say that a family has been rehabilitated.” 


KENFIELD MEMOPIAL SCHOLARSHIP ANNOUNCED 


The American Hearing Society, Washington, D. C., has announced that competi- 
tion for the 1957 Kenfield Memorial Scholarship will open February 1 and will close 
April 1. Established in 1937 as a memorial to Coralie Kenfield, a noted lipreading 
teacher, the scholarship is awarded annually to a \prospective teacher of lipreading. 
It must be used within one year of the date of the award, and entitles the winner 
to take a teacher training course in lipreading at any U. S. school or university ac- 
ceptable to the Teachers Committee of the Society. One of the requirements for con- 
testants is a college degree, with a major in education, psychology and/or speech. A 
contestant who is hard of hearing must also have had 30 hours of private instruction 
in lipreading from an approved teacher, or 60 hours in public school classes under 
an approved instructor. Application blanks may be obtained by writing to Miss Ruth 
Bartlett, 432 S. Curson Ave., E., Los Angeles 36, Calif. Miss Paula Kessel, the 1956 
winner, completed summer courses at Ohio State University and is now teaching hard 
of hearing children in the Cincinnati public schools. 
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School Camps Provide 
Social Development 


ALICE A. KENT 


EN children, who have severe hear- 

ing losses, and 60 sixth grade boys 
and girls with normal hearing, took part 
in a one-week school camp last October. 
All of the children are pupils in the East 
Cleveland, Ohio public schools. The ex- 
perience was a wonderfully gratifying 
one from the standpoint of creative 
teaching and social development. 

Spring and fali school camping expe- 
ditions have become an integral part of 
school programs in a number of the 
suburbs of greater Cleveland during the 
past ten years. Established residential 
camps are used. On Monday morning 
the children and their teachers move 
into camp with their bedrolls and camp- 
ing equipment and remain until Friday 
evening. Before going to camp the chil- 
dren are given some preparation for the 
type of things they will study at camp 
and are made to understand that it will 
be a week of learning as well as fun. 

Our particular camp was a YMCA 
camp, and the regular summer kitchen 
staff, nurse and caretaker were retained. 
The program was directed by the boys’ 
and girls’ physical education directors of 
the East Cleveland elementary schools. 
Mothers of campers supplemented the 
staff by serving as cabin leaders, and 
teachers were in charge of camp activi- 
ties. 

Specialists were brought in from time 
to time to give help in specific areas of 
the program. One evening an astrono- 
mer from Case Observatory brought a 
telescope and slides of the sun, moon 
and stars. Each child had a look at 
Mars and the moon through the tele- 
scope. 


Miss Kent is supervisor of classes for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the East Cleveland (Ohio) public 
school system. 
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East Cleveland’s art supervisor came 
two afternoons to direct out-of-door 
sketching classes. After a period of in- 
struction each deaf child was paired 
with a hearing child and they went off 
with their drawing boards and colored 
chalk to sketch a tree laden with fall 
colors—their art problem for the day. 

The music supervisor was on hand 
for evening programs to direct songs 
and singing games. One evening she 


devoted entirely to square dancing and 
the deaf children were much sought 
after partners. 

A high school teacher, whose hobby 
is Indian lore, came one evening to dis- 
play his Indian costumes and demon- 
strate Indian dances. 


A “team” composed of a deaf girl and 
a hearing girl capture the brilliance of 
fall foliage on their drawing boards at a 
session of the camp sketching class. 


From ten to twelve and from two to 
four o'clock teachers were in charge of 
the program. During this time the deaf 
children were not integrated with the 
hearing children, but were with their 
regular classroom teacher and super- 
visor. 

The first day in camp the deaf chil- 
dren laid a nature trail for the other 
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campers to follow. This meant identify- 
ing ten trees and tagging them with 
numbers for the other campers to find. 
They also collected leaves from the ten 
trees and made leaf prints of them. On 
Tuesday they made a weather vane and 
an anemometer and set up a weather 
station for the entire camp at an out-of- 
doors bulletin board where hourly 
checks could be made on the tempera- 
ture. A notebook was kept with divi- 
sions made to classify experiences with 
animals according to the particular ani- 
mal groups which they were studying in 
their science text book in school. Ex- 
periences with mammals included find- 
ing raccoon tracks near the river, seeing 
mice in the cabins and finding rabbit 
fur in a hole in the field. One of the 
boys even picked up a skunk one 
night! He had been told what a skunk 
could do, but now he knows. 

On a hike up a ravine where there 
was a little water trickling down, the 
children caught wood frogs and sala- 
manders and so they learned about am- 
phibians and their habitat. They count- 
ed the legs of a spider hanging over a 
path in the woods and knew that it was 
not an insect. They smelled the fra- 
grance of spicebush berries and learned 
that the pioneers made their allspice 
from the bush. They saw the nuts and 
blooms on the witchhazel. They read 
conservation signs posted in the woods, 
waded in the swamp in their boots, and 
chased minnows and water beetles along 
the edge of the river where they also 
learned that the willows and sycamores 
thrive. Because of their keen eyes they 
were much appreciated partners in the 
big camp nature treasure hunt that 
came the last afternoon of camp. 

Two deaf children and eight hearing 
children were assigned to each cabin. 
Different groups were formed in the 
same manner at the tables in the dining 
room. 

At the close of camp one of the deaf 
girls was picked as the best camper in 
her cabin and one of the boys was 
named the jolliest camper in camp. 
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Since these deaf children are in spe- 
cial classes in the same public school 
which the hearing campers attend, the 
entire venture has done much to create 
a better understanding on the part of 
both children and adults. 


Closed Doors 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s rare in- 
sight into the hearts and minds of deaf 
and blind children, and her ability to 
put her thoughts into words, make this 
an ideal book for friends and relatives 
of the deaf child. Beautifully bound 
in cloth. 
$1.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Text with Workbook 
By Ena G. Macnutt 


This useful lipreading textbook and 
manual was prepared for teachers of 
hearing impaired children by the form- 
er hearing counselor in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass. 


The accompanying workbook makes it 
possible for the pupil to use a work- 
book for lipreading, just as he does for 
other subjects. 

TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 


$4.50 


(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 


Accompanying Workbooks 60c each, plus 
Se for mailing. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


PaTRICIA BLAIR Cory 
LiBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Plants that Feed Us, the Story of Grains 
and Vegetables, by Carroll Lane Fenton 
and Herminie B. Kitchen. The John 
Day Co., 1956. $2.75. 


It is impossible to believe that so 
prosaic a subject could be made quite 
so fascinating to youngsters. Yet these 
two talented author-scientists have made 
the story of farming and the history of 
plant development sprightly and_ inter- 
esting. 

It is nearly 7000 years since the earli- 
est known farmers began to cultivate 
crops for human beings to eat. As the 
years and centuries passed, plants and 
food habits traveled from one part of 
the world to another along with the 
traders and explorers. The story of these 
migrations of foods from one group of 
people to another is related as an inter- 
esting background commentary running 
throughout the book. The individual 
chapters consider categories of foods 
and their names and families. In the 
final chapter crossbreeding is another 
topic which catches the attention of our 
youngsters as they learn how growing 
foods can be changed and improved. 

This little book, which covers grains 
and vegetables from artichokes to zuc- 
chini, poses (and answers) such ques- 
tions as these: 

Is a vegetable ever a fruit? 


What poisonous plant is related to 
tomatoes? 

Why is there a statue of Popeye the 
Sailor in Crystal City, Texas? 

What early explorer once walked 
through eighteen miles of cornfields? 

Altogether this is an amusing, useful 
and attractive easy science book with 
many clear illustrations to enhance the 
text and make it more meaningful to 


deaf children. 
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ABC of Cars and Trucks, by Anne Alex- 
ander. Pictures by Ninon. Doubleday 


& Co., Ine., 1956. $2.50. 


In a situation where “first” books, 
and picture books are very heavily used, 
and used for a long time until children 
are six and seven years old rather than 
three or four years old, acceptable new 
ABC books are welcome. This ABC o/ 
Cars and Trucks, as the reader will 
guess from the title, is particularly nice 
for little boys, since its subject matter 
seems endlessly fascinating to them. 
The material is not entirely simple and 
some of the illustrations present puz- 
zling new ideas to our children, yet the 
sketches are so simple and clear that 
concepts can be grasped with the assis- 
tance of a little adult explanation. Some 
of the cars presented are: A is for auto 
trailer, B is for bulldozer, H is for 
house trailer, I is for ice cream truck. 
J is for jeep, L is for logger “all loaded 
with trees,” V is for van, and so on. 

Illustrations are full page in bright 
colors. 


Animals in Fur, by Clarence J. Hylander. 

Maemillan Co., 1956. $3.50. 

In some ways this is a misleading 
book, for its large print, open pages. 
black and white sketches and large full 
page photographic illustrations give it 
the appearance of an “easy” book. De- 
spite its inviting appearance, which 
definitely attracts the middle grade 
readers, and its pleasant style, this is 
really a book for nature study and refer- 
ence in the upper grades. A tremendous 
amount of sound factual information is 
included and a combination index and 
glossary of scientific names at the back 
will be useful in teaching the upper 
grades. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Mustard Seed in Japan 


eee the opening of the first oral 
school for the deaf in Japan in 
1920, the Volta Review has watched 
with interest the growth of the oral 
schools in that country. The Japan Oral 
School for the Deaf opened in Kyoto 
in April 1920. It was founded by Dr. 
and Mrs. A. K. Reischauer and Louise 


Kramer, American missionaries in Ja- 


pan. 

The late John D. Wright, founder of 
the Wright Oral School in New York, 
was traveling in Japan at that time and 
visited the new school on the opening 
day. In a letter to the Volta Review he 
wrote: “In Kyoto as well as in Tokyo 
the teachers were very desirous of learn- 
ing more about the teaching of speech 
and lipreading, and were particularly 
interested in what I was able to show 
them with some of their pupils about 
the possibility of training them to un- 
derstand spoken language by ear, even 
if they do not hear very much.”! 

Mr. Wright placed a copy of the 
Volta Review at the Kyoto school, and 
it was through this copy of the maga- 
zine that Mr. Y. Nishikawa, an influen- 
tial businessman, became interested in 
the possibilities which the oral method 
offers the deaf child. His interest led 
to the rapid growth of teaching speech 
in the schools for the deaf in Japan, and 
in an increase of the number of schools. 
Mr. Wright later referred to this inci- 
dent as his “Japanese mustard seed.” 

A 1953 communication from Japan 
described the newly opened kindergar- 
ten building of the Japan Oral School 
for the Deaf in Tokyo. Eleanor Powell. 
teacher at the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, visited the school in 
Tokyo in 1955 while on a trip in the 
Orient. 

Recently word was received at the 
Volta Bureau concerning the National 


1Japan Establishes an Oral School.” Volta Re- 


view, August 1920, p. 474. 


School for the Deaf at Ichikawa City, 
Japan. This information was furnished 
by Mr. Asagoro Hagiwara, principal of 
the school, in a letter to Mrs. Harriet 
Montague at the John Tracy Clinic. It 
is being published as further evidence 
of the effectiveness of Mr. Wright’s 
“Japanese mustard seed.” 

There are 238 children at the Na- 
tional School for the Deaf, 197 of whom 
are day pupils and 41 boarding pupils. 
There are 53 teachers. The school is 
affiliated with the school of education of 
Tokyo University. Children are enrolled 
in the nursery school at the age of three. 
In nursery school and kindergarten they 
are given a start in speech and lipread- 
ing and are encouraged to take part in 
group play and other socializing activi- 
ties. They enter the primary depart- 
ment at the age of seven, and junior 
high at the age of thirteen. In senior 
high, which they enter at sixteen, they 
are divided into two groups — college 
preparatory or vocational training. Sev- 
eral of the senior high school students 
have passed college entrance examina- 
tions. Several deaf students have taken 
advanced art courses and are now teach- 
ing art in schools for the deaf through- 
out the country. 

The school has been entirely oral 
since 1923. There are nine group hear- 
ing aids and ten table aids. Several of 
the hard of hearing pupils have wear- 
able or portable aids. 

The school has a research department 
and audiological clinic, and also a 
teacher training department. Two of the 
teachers have a command of English 
and teach speech in that language. 

The school is thirty minutes by train 
from Tokyo and is located on the bank 
of the beautiful river, Edo Gawa. To 
cuote Mr. Hagiwara, it is still housed in 
shabby old Army barracks, but “we are 
planning to construct new buildings and 
I am hoping this will be realized soon.” 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
With Harriet Montague 


Gretchen’s Story 


Gretchen was born prematurely in 
October 1953, in Toronto. She weighed 
three pounds, six ounces at birth. 

When she was a little over a year 
old she had just begun to sit up and 
creep; showed a disregard of people and 
sounds; amused herself with her hands 
and with examining small objects close 
up; laughed to herself in the dark; never 
looked around when she was taken out 
in her buggy: resisted being held, but 
liked to look at pictures and books. Her 
doctor said that he suspected she was 
permanently retarded. 

A hearing test showed that she had 
“some hearing.” and the otologist sug- 
gested that she be treated as a deaf 
child. She was almost two when it was 
discovered that she had been extremely 
myopic since birth, with a sight range 
of about 12 inches. For this reason it 
was very difficult to get Gretchen to 
look at “faces” as she preferred the more 
active and closer hands to study. 

Although the additional handicap was 
now known, diagnoses were as con- 
flicting as ever and at the end of 1955, 
Gretchen was considered by two otolo- 
gists to be “deaf because retarded;” by 
her pediatrician and neurologist to be 
in an uncertain category; by another 
otologist to be either suffering from a 
“profound hearing loss or some mix-up 
in the higher nervous system.” 

Gretchen had walked briefly during 
September 1955, and then stopped. Al- 
though she had eaten from a spoon from 
six months of age to 18 months, she had 
gradaully turned from spoon feeding 
and took all nourishment from a bottle. 
At two and a half she was not eating 
from the spoon, not walking and was 
still wearing diapers. Earlier efforts to 
“hottle-starve” her and force her to eat 
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resulted in head-banging tantrums which 
persisted even after the cause 
removed. 

In January, a French-Canadian girl, 
Simone Commeau, came to look after 
Gretchen and her five-year-old sister, 
Flora, while the mother went back to 
work. Simone was told only that 
Gretchen was hard of hearing and need- 
ed glasses, and given some instructions 
from the Ewings’ book, Opportunity and 
the Deaf Child,’ on how to manage her. 
Simone’s optimism and affection had a 
profound influence on Gretchen’s devel- 
opment in the next few months. 

Gretchen was fitted with glasses, but 
shortly after she began wearing them 
she fell off her bed and the glasses hurt 
her, so she refused for some time to put 
them on again. About this time, May 
1956, Gretchen became more aware of 
vibrations and more responsive to what 
was going on around her. She began 
to look at faces oftener, and less at 
hands. She stopped banging her head, 
although she still hit herself in the face 
when angry. Simone began training 
Gretchen, attempting to spoon feed her 
and to teach her to use a toilet seat (she 
was still in diapers). Her mother began 
tentatively to use the Tracy Corres- 
pondence Course, under guidance from 
the Tracy Clinic, adapting the exercises 
to Gretchen’s abilities. Following are 
some paragraphs from Mrs. D’s reports. 


was 


May 30. 1956 


Gretchen did well with her first few 
matching exercises. She has been wear- 
ing her glasses again for the past two 


1Ewing, I. R. and Ewing, A. W. G., Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child. London, England: University 
of London Press Ltd., 1947. Available for purchase 
through the Volta Bureau at $3.00 per copy, or for 
loan to Association members through the Volta 


Bureau’s Parents Lending Library. 
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months, and will be getting a new, 
stronger prescription soon. She has 
shown a spurt of physical activity. She 
has lost her fear of falling, and though 
she does not attempt to walk, she under- 
takes the most spectacular feats—slid- 
ing down from the bed backward, som- 
ersaulting from a chair, climbing up to 
your shoulder and back down again to 
the floor. She still habitually creeps 
everywhere. You can’t imagine how 
tired we all are of the bottle-diaper busi- 
ness after two and a half years. 

We have added a swing set to the 
garden, including a baby swing for 
Gretchen, and a glider. She took to the 
swing and glider like a veteran, without 
fear. At first, in a new back yard, she 
seemed overwhelmed and _ frightened. 
She crept under the veranda and didn’t 
want to come out. When she came down 
the veranda steps alone (we don’t need 
barricades, as she is very careful) she 
came down creeping, head first. The 
next day she came down backwards, as 
other toddlers do. The third day I went 
into her room looking for her and found 
the door open and no Gretchen. The 
door opens into the yard. Just in time, 
I caught sight of her little bottom dis- 
appearing around the hedge, yards 
away, as she went to see what was on 
the other side. Fortunately, the garden 
is all enclosed and behind the hedge is 
the vegetable garden and the little or- 
chard. 

We started Gretchen matching ob- 
jects, offering the objects tentatively, 
as we were not sure how much she 
could see. She enjoyed them and exam- 
ined everything carefully, using both 
touch and sight. She was offered two 
brown cubes, two spools of blue thread. 
two tins of meat, two red cylinders, two 
red blocks, all mixed up on the table. 
Once she got the idea of matching, she 
paired them readily; then wanted to 
play with them. 


Juty 24, 1956 
Gretchen is walking! All by herself, 
stiff legged, her arms folded, elbows out 
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like little wings to keep her aloft. She 
is so pleased with herself that she 
laughs and laughs until she has to sit 
down. Mind you, she didn’t just “de- 
cide to walk” one day, as some hearing 
children do. Simone worked with her 
daily; the first week giving her a hand, 
then a few fingers; the second week one 
finger only; one last step without a 
finger; the third week getting Gretchen 
to take a step into Simone’s arms. A 
week ago Greichen was taking little fly- 
ing leaps from the door to the bed, a 
matter of three steps, and then was 
collapsing on the bed laughing. This 
week she stands up and walks the length 
of the room. 

Now she has gone to the other ex- 
treme in fearlessness. She seems to have 
lost all caution and has taken a few 
falls from chairs and other places. Last 
week, to reach something on the sink 
drainboard, she opened the cupboard 
door and stepped up on the shelf. Yes- 
terday I noticed the door to the base- 
ment open and closed it, as it is always 
kept closed when Gretchen is about. A 
while later I checked to see what Gretch- 
en was doing, found her gone, searched 
the house and finally discovered her at 
the foot of the cellar stairs, playing hap- 
pily. She now negotiates the stairs, up 
and down, by herself. The enjoyment 
of life, which is so evident in her facial 
expressions, her actions and her deli- 
cious laugh, is phenomenal. 

I experimented to see if she would 
match new pictures to objects. | painted 
a few pictures of things familiar to 
her—her glasses, ball, shoes and some 
other things she knows—put these ob- 
jects on the table and handed her the 
pictures, one by one. She was delighted 
with the pictures and was also pleased 
with the assortment of objects; but she 
just wanted to handle the objects and 
look at the pictures; she did not asso- 
ciate them. Her whole tendency now is 
toward physical activity. 

I saw a film on TV last week called 
“The Key,” about the education of a 
deaf-blind child. I noticed that mate- 
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rials were presented to her daily for 
months before she responded to them. 
Of course Gretchen is not blind; she has 
a percentage of more or less clear vision 
up to twenty feet; but she is not “with- 
drawn,” either, and we do not have to 
work on her to get her to grasp at life. 
I’m not afraid of wasting my time, but 
I am afraid of getting Gretchen bored 
or irritated by the whole thing. She 
might turn away when she is “ready 
like teaching a child to read too soon. 
On the other hand I am also afraid that 
I am wasting Gretchen’s time now by 
not “exposing” her to a lesson every 
day. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1956 


Gretchen is refusing to wear her 
glasses again, and depends more all the 
time on her sense of touch. She simply 
delights in new tactile sensations—feel- 
ing the rough bristles on a hair brush, 
feeling the texture of the cork walls in 
the audiologist’s testing room, scratch- 
ing with her fingernail on a rough, 
horny thumb (the plumber’s). She 
feels people, their hands, their clothes, 
then climbs up unabashed to feel their 
faces. Everyone loves her, from plumb- 
er to school nurse. Her interest in peo- 
ple has developed amazingly since she 
began to walk. 


OcTOBER 27, 1956 


This is going to be another long let- 
ter, but one of those, I hope, that will 
make your own work more rewarding! 
The most wonderful thing has happened: 
Gretchen is trying to speak! She is 
aware of voices, both speaking and 
singing voices, and she tries to join in 
the singing. 

As you know, we lost Simone. I was 
despondent as she was a person nearby 
with whom we could share Gretchen 
and her problems. We were in that no- 
man’s land, where a child is known to 
be deaf and yet cannot begin schooling. 
After trying out this person and that, 
and having expensive. temporary help. 
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I got just the right person for Gretchen. 
In response to an advertisement, | 
was able to hire a children’s nurse who 
had just come from Scotland. I gave 
her all the lessons you had sent; and 
also the Ewing’s book, Opportunity and 
the Deaf Child. 1 explained Gretchen 
to her and left her to it. The first week 
she was here—she has now been with 
us only two weeks—she brought over 
colored plastic spoons for Gretchen to 
play with. Then she began feeding 
Gretchen chopped tomatoes—a favorite 
food—with the spoons. To my surprise 
Gretchen did not fight and turn away 
when offered one of these “toy” spoons. 
although she was still a little wary. I 
believe she will be eating with the spoon 
herself before long. 

At the same time, Mrs. Saunders 
tackled the toilet problem and in a few 
days she had Gretchen dry all day. 
mostly, of course, by sheer vigilance. 
She felt that by putting panties on 
Gretchen instead of diapers it would 
be easier to train her and also give her 
more freedom in her walking. (She 
still totters somewhat when she walks.) 
After a week of this, she had Gretchen 
helping her to put the toidy seat on and 
going to the bathroom when she wanted 
to go. I happened to be at home with 
the flu for a couple of days and was 


able to observe the rest. Mrs. Saunders 


insists that Gretchen sit in her little 
armchair to read a book, instead of 
flopping on the floor on her stomach. 
The amazing part of it is that there is 
no contest of wills. All the time that 
Mrs. Saunders is coaching her in a 
voice several decibels above normal to 
do these things, Gretchen is smiling 
and trying. 

Once in a while she gets fed up, 
waves her little hand against her ear 
and pokes off to her own room. She 
will also dart a knowing, guilty look 
if she is caught doing something for- 
bidden—going to the living room to 
wreck the records, for instance, some- 
thing from which I often have to dis- 
tract her, but never punish for. Not so 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and II, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Irene R. and A, W. G. Ewing’s 
SPEECH AND THE 
DEAF CHILD 


A book written especially for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and parents. 
The Ewings, known throughout the world 
for their work with deaf children, present 
a step-by-step discussion of the training 
and teaching of children of all ages. 


This book also includes a history of the 
teaching of speech to the deaf. 


Speech and the Deaf Child is a must for 
anyone interested in teaching deaf chil- 
dren to talk. 


$5.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 
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Mrs. Saunders. Discipline before learn- 
ing! She makes Gretchen feel her dis- 
approval. However, when Gretchen is 
tired of being “organized” Mrs. Saun- 
ders has the tact to leave her alone. She 
also lets Gretchen tear the saucepan cup- 
boards apart, as she feels that this is of 
value to the child. Gretchen’s favorite 
toys are the strainer, the grater and 
the sifter. In view of what has hap- 
pened since, I am convinced that this 
persistent, self-confident, slightly dis- 
ciplinary attitude of Mrs. Saunders is 
the right tack for Gretchen. 

After a few days, Mrs. Saunders in- 
sisted that Gretchen is not totally deaf. 
Of course I was skeptical, because we 
had been told she had no usable hear- 
ing and because I felt that it would be 
foolish not to treat her as a deaf child. 
Nevertheless, at our last interview, our 
otologist had said that the way in which 
Gretchen used her voice—not meaning- 
fully, but with good tone and inflection 
—he thought she must hear her own 
voice. Mrs. Saunders avers that after 
she had used the vacuum cleaner she 
had said: “What did the Hoover say?” 
and Gretchen had responded with a 
humming noise. Gretchen has hummed 
to me when I held her in my arms, but 
I thought it was in response to vibra- 
tion. 

I was totally unprepared for last 
Monday’s “demonstration.” ‘‘Now 
look,” says Mrs. Saunders. “if this child 


can’t hear.” She said to Gretchen: 
“Dance, Gretchen. Come on_ now, 
dance.” She began to sing and clap 


her hands. Gretchen got out on the 
floor two feet away from her and danced 
in time to the music. I was convinced 
that she could hear Mrs. Saunders’ 
voice. Gretchen looked very proud of 
herself. She smiled, looked down at her 
feet, and not once did she look toward 
Mrs. Saunder’s mouth. 

A few days previously I had bought. 
at the doctor’s suggestion, a record of 
military music and had danced with 
Gretchen close up to the record player. 
The doctor said to ring her cow bell 
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only at breakfast. The idea was to get 
her to associate sound with meaning. 
Whether that idea played a part in her 
sudden recognition of sound, it is im- 
possible to say, but here is what fol- 
lowed. On her third birthday I saw 
Mrs. Saunders say, over and over, “Go 
and get your bottle, Gretchen,” and 
give her a little shove in the right di- 
rection. If she failed to respond, Mrs. 
Saunders would go and find the empty 
bottle and hand it to Gretchen, then 
have her bring it to the kitchen when 
she would give her a full one. (Like 
the Pavlovians, she waits until the “ani- 
mal” is hungry before she makes de- 
mands.) I saw Gretchen obeying this 
demand, finding the empty bottle and 
giving it to Mrs. Saunders. The next 
day she was a little confused. She 
found the empty bottle and lay down 
beside it. Mrs. Saunders said: “No, no. 
Give it to me. This is for you,” offer- 
ing her the full one. 

Later in the afternoon she again sent 
Gretchen to find the bottle. Gretchen 
toddled off to her room to look but 
came back empty-handed. Again she 
was given a little push and sent to look. 
Avain she came back empty-handed. 
“Where is your bottle?” said Mrs. 
Saunders. Then Gretchen spoke! The 
sentence she formed was nearly all 
vowels, but it had the intonation of “I 
dont’ know,” so we knew what she was 
trying to say. Then Mrs. Saunders took 
her by the hand with the full bottle. 
They found the empty one under the 
bed and Gretchen was given her reward. 

It is no great feat for a mother to 
refuse to believe that her child is re- 
tarded mentally. Indeed, many do who 
are mistaken; but were it not for this 
belief many children would be lost who 
could ke rescued. Mrs. Ewing mentions 
how bad it is for a deaf child to be 
labeled “retarded.” The mother expects 
less of the child and fails to encourage 
it. I did not tell Simone or Mrs. Saun- 
ders that Gretchen had been called “re- 
tarded,” and Gretchen began to im- 
prove as soon as she was in charge of 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


nsertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 
Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 


$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions, Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 
Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 1956: Executive Di- 
rector. Position of Executive Director for the North 
Jersey Hearing and ; cn Center will be open 
after August 10, 195 

The position entails a following: 1. Audiometrics, 
fitting of hearing aids, speech evaluations. 2. Speech 
therapy, auditory training and lipreading for both 
adults and children. 3. Administrative duties. Start- 
ing salary $4,500. Apply to The North Jersey 
Hearing and Speech Center, 7 Church Street, Pater- 
son 1, N. 


WANTED: Trained elementary teacher of the ‘sien: 
Unexpected vacancy will occur January, 1957. Salary 
dependent upon education and experience. Write 
Mary K. Van Wyk, Diretor, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio, Texas. 


BEAUTIFUL new California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside will require additional teachers in Sep- 
tember 1957 due to further expansion. Salary range 
is $4,512 to $7,356. Experienced teachers may 
start at $6,360. Make application to Dr. Richard 
G. Brill, Superintendent, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside. 


WANTED—Trained, Experienced, Hearing Teach- 
ers. Salary Scale $4512.00 to $7356.00 annually. 
Annual increments 5%. Beginning salary up to 
$6360.00 for teachers with B.A. plus training and 
experience. Ideal teaching conditions in new build- 
ings with modern up-to-date equipment and facilities. 
School year—36 weeks, teaching day—5S hours. Ex- 
ceilent retirement and sick leave plans. School located 
in beautiful Bay Area, near facilities for education, 
recreation, and entertainment. Living costs are 
average for the country. Address Application to: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, California 
School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring St., Berkeley 
5, California. 


WANTED: Several experienced college graduate 
trained teachers of the deaf, September 1957. Salary 
scale M.A. $4400—$7600 with luncheon. B.A. $400 
less. Credit granted for experience. Write—Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt., Lexington School for 
oe 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 21, 


WANTED—tTrained experienced teachers of the 
deaf for September, 1957. BA _ required. Ideal 
climate and teaching conditions. Salary scale $3840 
to $6300. Beginning salary for Masters Degree 
training and three years experience $4800. For 
more information write Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED oral teacher has literature and 
language, interested mid-term change. 84 University 
hours. Box J-2, Volta Bureau. 
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Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10c 
eac 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 

A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 


Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Cc It By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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a person who had never been told that 
she might be hopeless. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1956 

Gretchen continues to be more and 
more aware of sound. It is not merely 
an impression of awareness. I have the 
feeling that her actual hearing is grow- 
ing. I can’t think of a better term to 
express this phenomenon. I can’t de- 
scribe the wonder of it—to be able to 
speak to her and know that she is lis- 
tening; to give her simple commands 
and have her carry them out. I always 
speak to her in sentences as you have 
suggested, emphasizing the key word 
and using it in several ways: “Do you 
want your bath now? Shall we run 
the bath in? Go and have your bath, 
Gretchen.” I may be holding her in my 
arms, and if she understands on the 
second repetition of the key word she 
begins to wriggle to get down and heads 
straight for the bathroom. re- 
sponds to “Go and lie down and I'l 
bring you your bottle.” She goes to 
her bed and lies down. We are working 
on “Go to Daddy” and “Where's 
Flora?” She also understands the lit- 
tle sentences about going to the toilet. 
but she does not always respond. I be- 
lieve she sometimes uses resistance as a 
weapon when she is annoyed. 

Mrs. Saunders brought her a teddy 
bear that squeaked when you pulled its 
ear. Gretchen was not interested in it 
at first, but luckily I had a nice colored 
photograph of a baby holding a teddy 
bear. I showed Gretchen the picture 
and said appropriate short sentences 
with the key words “baby” and “teddy 
bear.” “That’s the baby’s teddv bear. 
The baby likes its teddy bear.” She sud- 
denly wriggled to get down and picked 
up her new teddy. 

It is hard to realize that she has to 
be taught everything, even how to play 
sociably, but apparently she is a born 
savage. I suppose all children are, and 
what seems like “natural” social and 
adaptive behavior is mostly imitation 
and indoctrination. 

Anyhow, after a few demonstrations 
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Gretchen now squeaks the teddy’s ear 
herself and obviously appreciates the 
sound. I also got her a dear little table 
bell, brass and shaped like a full-skirted 
doll. It has a very high, fine sound, 
small but penetrating. I hung it on her 
bed. She enjoys batting it around and 
listening to the sound. She still is 
oblivious to sounds that do not interest 
her, but it is. increasingly easier to get 
her attention. She has not suddenly 
turned into a hearing child, she is just 
growing more aware of sound! 

She is so active that it takes all our 
time to follow her about picking up 
after her. She pokes into ash trays, dis- 
tributes books on the floor, upsets 
lamps, tears down the blind cords, gets 
into cupboards and drawers. We are 
going to rearrange our rooms and turn 
the family room into a living room 
from which Gretchen will be barred ex- 
cept at certain times of day. We will 
give the children another room that does 
not open directly into the sitting room. 
I have been shopping for a rocking horse 
for Gretchen. She needs activity toys 
for climbing and rocking. 

A teacher of the deaf who came to 
see me the other day thinks Gretchen 
has much more hearing than any of the 
children in her preschool class. This 
hearing didn’t suddenly “grow.” It was 
there all the time; but it was not being 
used. 


Mrs. R. D., Toronto 


How much good news your letters 
bring, Mrs. D.! I am happy that you 
have such a good helper for Gretchen. 
I have read your letter three times and 
I take off my hat to Mrs. Saunders for 
her knowledge of children and her good 
sense in dealing with Gretchen first as 
a child, then as a child with defective 
sigut and hearing. So many people see 
the handicaps first and the child last. I 
was deeply interested in the way she 
tackled the toilet problem, the feeding 
problem, and the problem of communi- 
cation. I shall look forward to more 
letters from you, telling of still more 
progress. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil] 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., 5.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Scholarships Awarded 

For many years the New York Pan- 
hellenic, Inc., an organization of college 
women representing 22 national sorori- 
ties, has awarded scholarships to be 
used by deserving women students in 
completing their education. This year 
the board of governors of the group de- 
cided to award three $100 scholarships 
to Lexington School in New York City 
to be given to graduate students study- 
ing to become teachers of the deaf. On 
October 16 the scholarships were pre- 
sented to Miss Barbara Braunstein, Miss 
Shirley Cranwill and Miss Kathleen 
Hourihan in the office of the school su- 
perintendent, Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor. 


October Volta Review Needed 


The Volta Bureau is very much in 
need of extra copies of the October 1956 
Volta Review. Any member wishing to 
sell or donate his copy is asked to send 
it to the Bureau at 1537 35th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Copies of the May 1955 issue are also 
in short supply and are needed by sev- 
eral wishing to bind the 1955 volume. 


Mrs. Esther M. Stovall 
Joins Volta Bureau Staff 

Mrs. Esther M. Stovall, whose name 
appears on the masthead of this issue 
of the Volta Review, recently joined the 
staff of the Volta Bureau as an editorial 
assistant. She holds a B.S. degree in 
journalism from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and is a member of Theta Sigma 
Phi, honorary fraternity for women in 
journalism. Mrs. Stovall was a corre- 
spondent for newspapers in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania, had done free lance work on 
technical bulletins, and has served as 
editor of the Cross-Country Craftsman. 
'™n addition to her work on the Volta 
Review she will also assist in public re- 
lations activities at the Volta Bureau. 

Our new staff member and her hus- 
band. Samuel C. Stovall, make their 
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home in Washington. Mr. Stovall is 
assistant to the director, Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The Stovalls have a son, Stephen, 
who attends high school in Washington. 


In the Perfect Record Column 


The deaf-blind department of the 
Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass., has achieved 100 per cent 
faculty membership in the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Our thanks go to Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Stenquist who served as our faculty 
representative. Teachers-in-training also 
have an 80 per cent membership record. 


TV Program Based on 
Tracy Clinic Case History 

“Parents of a Stranger,” a play to be 
telecast over CBS on the Telephone 
Time program Sunday, January 20 (6 
p.M. EST, 5 p.m. CST, 4 p.m. MST and 
5:30 p.M. PST), is the dramatization 
of a case history taken from the files of 
the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. 
In the production only the family name, 
not the incidents, have been changed. 
John Nesbitt, the narrator, tells how a 
family sought and received help at the 
John Tracy Clinic. 

The television play progresses from 
the initial shock of the mother, upon 
learning that her daughter was born 
incurably deaf, to the victory of the 
family over the frustration evolving 
from this situation. 

There is the mother’s attitude: “Why 
did this have to happen to me?” the 
taxed patience: the strained tempers: 
the nagging thought that the child is 
abnormal. At this point in the play, 
when the atmosphere is particularly brit- 
tle, the family visits the John Tracy 
Clinic where most of the following 
scenes are laid. There the three-year- 
old Linda is taught to lipread and be- 
gins to speak. The parents are coun- 
seled and helped in their adjustment 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
-fier, controlled by the little button you 
see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 
For lipreading 
and speech prac- 


tice. 
4 + 
Every thought 
illustrated in 64 
ar pages of pictures. 
Suggested games 


and activities in- 


There was Baby Bear. 
cluded. 


Book, formerly $4.00, 
now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 
Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 
now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 
ORDER NOW 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
ENROLL NOW—AGES 41, to 14 YEARS 

e@ The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, now in its second year. 

e Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 

@ Oral methods used exclusively. 

e Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 

e Excellent group hearing equipment. 

e Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

e@ Latest testing equipment. 

e@ Television wired for amplified sound. 

@ Parent counselling and educational 
program. 

e@ Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
rollment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 

e@ Teacher training program. Crotched 
Mountain scholarship available. 

@ For further information, write: 

CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
GREENFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment. $4.12, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.12, postpaid. 


Three Stories 
... To Hear, Read and Color, by 
Thorson-Whitehurst. delight- 
ful book with illustrations for the 
child to color. $1.10, postpaid. 


Available at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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to the child’s deafness. They learn that 
Linda is a daughter to be cherished, not 
a cross to be borne. 

The part of little Linda Wallace is 
played by two actresses—identical three- 
year-old twins— Debra and Dianne 
Wayne, who alternate in the role. 


Memorial Gifts 


Teachers of the deaf frequently elect 
to remember their friends and _ col- 
leagues by presenting memorial gifts to 
the Association, either for general use 
or for a specific purpose. During the 
past year, for example, contributions 
have been received in memory of Miss 
Anna B. Peck, Miss Louise Upham, 
Mrs. Carlotta B. Anderson, Miss Alice 
M. Schilling and Dr. Edward M. Twit- 
myer. 

Memorial gifts are also received from 
Association members who have lost per- 
sonal friends and wish to remember 
them by supporting a worthy cause. 
Also, contributions are frequently given 
in memory -of relatives of our members. 
The most recent gifts have been received 
from Mrs. Charles Valentine. Mrs. John 
A. Buchanan and Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
A. Williams, Jr., in memory of Mrs. 
Mary Conrad Coleman, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Coleman was the mother of 
Mrs. Zach Toms, parent of a deaf child 
and a member of the Association’s Aux- 
iliary Board of Directors. 


LEISURE READING—CORY 
(Continued from Page 27 ) 


The foreword defines the coverage of 
Animals in Fur as limited to native 
mammals living in the United States. 
After a general introductory chapter, 
the following chapters are devoted to 
gnawing mammals, carnivors, sea-going, 
some unusual mammals and mammals 
at home. The last chapter considers fur- 
bearing animals as architects and home- 
makers, and makes general comments 
on family life and the major role the 
mother usually plays in raising and 
teaching the young. 
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BRAIN-DAMAGED CHILD—BANGS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


for articulation errors; however, the 
teacher will resist if she remembers 
that chronologically her charges may 
be four or five years of age, but so far 
as language development is concerned 
they now range between 16 and 20 
months. From tere on vocabulary de- 
velopment is accompanied by a school 
readiness program. We trequently util- 
ize the services of a good nursery school 
or kindergarten at this time by placing 
some of our children among normal 
speaking children for short periods of 
time each day. Finally, they are left in 
the new school environment, but with a 
speech therapist observing and con- 
ferring with the new teacher when it 
seems essential. Attention to articula- 
tion may accompany this phase of the 
program. 

The program | have outlined fune- 
tions on several premises: 1—that these 
children by age four are in a language 
readiness state; 2—that language pres- 
sures and frustrations have added a 
strong psychological overlay to what 
was basically an organic problem; 3— 
that direct speech therapy or training 
will tend to further inhibit speech and 
language as well as to increase emo- 
tional problems; and 4—that the emer- 
gence of language follows socialization 
and development of a need for commu- 
nication, 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


IHustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 


In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and _ sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


Day and residential 


Oral 
Pre-school through ninth grade 


Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 


Preparation for hearing high schools 
Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
e 


These studies include pedigree charts, 
audiograms and data about relatives of 
deaf pupils. 163 pages. Paper cover. 


$1.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. | Washington 7, D.C. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


e A method used successfully with 
adults for over fifty years. 


e Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


@ 24 lessons plus instructions to 


teachers. 
“Nobody can get around the fact that learn- 
ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anything that makes that practice easier is 
a help. Miss Bruhn’s book gives exactly 
that help.”—Harriet Montague. 


$3.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for Excep- 
tional Children in the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., 1956. 136 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. 

The second edition of this directory 
which includes listings of all Catholic 
residential and day schools for the deaf 
in the U. S., as well as Catholic centers 
for the deaf, diocesan directors of the 
deaf and a great deal of other informa- 
tion. Much of this information about 
facilities for the deaf is not to be found 
in other directories. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT—PRATT 
(Continued from Page 12) 


financial assistance, it is possible that 
we might find the springboard which 
we need. 

Our profession has a long way to go, 
nationally and internationally. It will 
require the best efforts of the most ca- 
pable people we can find for many years 
to come. Iti s our clear responsibility 
to bring to bear all of our resources to 
the end that every deaf child, wherever 
he may live, may have the opportunity 
to fulfill his God-given potential, to 
communicate with his fellowmen, and 
to face his world with the assurance that 
springs from competence. We must do 
no less. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 
A new recording for testing hear- 
ing of young children. 
Side I—Toys 
Side 11—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record 
at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25e for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (MTlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor | 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 2 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


(Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center 
Building 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 


496 Endicott - on - Robert 


Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


eld 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 

Miss Henrietta GORDON 

4201 Mass. Ave., N.W. 

EM. 2-2567 

Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 

1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. Porrer 
567 Osceo!a Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 


Chicago 

Miss GerRTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
702 


Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 
Brooklyn (1) 


24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 

New York 

Mrs. PHorne R. Murray 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


Syracuse 


Mrs. Ameria PrRiMuTTER GoRN 


521 Catherine St., Zone $ 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss Netur G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


| 
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Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupLoNG 
2046 Queen Street 


| Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AusTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


| CANADA 
| Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 

| Phone: FI 2851 


(plus 12¢ 


1537 35th St., N.W. 


STORIES AND GAMES 
For Easy Lipreading Practice 


BY ROSE V. FEILBACH 


Coniains 100 interesting anecdotes and exercises, planned 
for use with both older children and adults. Includes games, 
quizzes, pupil readings, true stories and legends. 


$2.50 


Paper. 


for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D.C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


An experiment with water 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 


There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building acc es the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
Fanson = of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing ai 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats be 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
of by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths ‘(12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C 


Entered at the Post Office in Baitimore, \ 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTE 


———niversity Nicrofilms 
313 N. First St. 


WW IR schisan 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


W. Gordon Mitchell, Montreal, Can. 


A Fine Lad coming from Canada 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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